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K INTRODUCTION* 

" Since 1975 some eight thousand Hmong refugees from Laos have 
taken up residence in the Twin Cities of Saint Paul and Minneapolis, 
out olneSarly 50,000 Hmohg!: now in the United States • 

^ in Laos life for the majority of these people involved slash- 
andrburn farming, in remote mountain areas and a highly developed 
social system of family alliances, villages, and clans, animistic 
religious beliefs, and an intricate artisanship in cut-work, 
embroidery, and silver. Their population was decimated by the wars 
in Laos, and. most Who come here haVe spent years in resettlement 
viTlages ahd the refugee camps in Thailand. The majority of the 
refugees have been illiterate, with little or no familiarity with 
English or any other second language when they arrive, and most are 
new to the experience of going to school. 

Naturally communication between the Hmong refugees and the 
Americans assisting them in the resettlement process has been a 
serious problem. Both the resettlement agencies and the Hmong 
cownunity leaders themselves have recognized that the most essential 
prerequisite for successful adaptation to life in America is the 
ability to comnunicate in English, even if only at an instrumental, 
survival level. But the task undertaken by teachers of English 
asa second language, of providing formal instruction in English 
for them was and in some cases still is, made difficult by several 
factors. One has been an inevitable mutual lack of understanding, 
on the. part of the American teachers and the Hmong students of the 
others' culture and mentality. A second problem is the refugees' 
unfamiliarity with classroom skills, and their illiteracy. 
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^SK^rking with. Hmpng adults on basic English skills, and note some 
■ROSsiBle direttions for further research. 

^y/^THE- LINGUISTIC IJORLD OF A ^^^^^^ 

;Av ltetho(lo1ogy ' 

^ Because wis were aware of the tightly interwoven social system ot 
tKe Hmpng^ is placed upon the ability of the conmunity 

to furictiph effectively, in contrast to the Western emphasis on the 
individual , we feit that the question of language contact experiences 

jhadrto N Investigated at t^^ level of the family or household unit 
rather than at that of the isolated individual. To keep this initial 
study to a manageable size. We decided therefore to focus on a single 
representative, family,, in an effprt to develop .a .fairly comprehensive 
understandino of this family's language abilities,: experiences,- and 
strategies bf.crDss->-cultural cpnimuni cation. 

The first task was>;tq try to find a family that was willing to 
cooperate with our study and that could be taken as representative of 
the; recently arrived Hmohg refugee population. We stipulated that 
the family should have come to the United States in the last two years 
and that all members of the family should be able to communicate to 
some extent in English. Through contacts with a menier of a sponsoring"^ 
church we wfire able tp locate ;a family that satisfied these requiren^pnts. 

-^ though somewhat puzzled by- our interests and activities, the family • 
imembers weK initially receptive and later exceedingly friendly and 
cppperati^ 
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Adding to this is the ESL teachers* initial lack of familiarity, training 
and-experience in meeting students* simultaneous needs for basic 
literacy; and su»\yiva1 English. Faced with an immediate and pressing 
:problenii. it has been difficult for teachers to identify exactly 
what their students' immediate communicational aeeds are, although 
. obviously an- appropr;iate curriculum for "survival English" must ba , 
'based on an understanding of the actual situations in which the . 
Tearner is called^ in English and the nature and 

;c6htentr(6^ 

In the study Teported her^e we have tried to address only this 

last problem. . We have set out to find at least partial answers to 

•the -following questions: a) what are the language contact experiences^ 

that Hmqhg refugees may„ have in the, first year or two of their life 

in the United States, and b) what goes On in those interactions; in 

particular, how do they manage communication when their knowledge of 

2 

English vocabulary, grammar*, and usage is inadequate to the task? 
Section two addresses our first question, concerning the general 
nature of Hmong-American linguistic interactions. It is in effect 
a study in the ethnography of communication, although limited for 
the -present to single household . and to cross- linauistic communications 
Section ThreiB is "concerned with the second question, involving how 
the Hmpng; cope when comniuni cation demands exceed their ability to say 
IfJhaTthey want irTEngTiih. We have here relied upon the categorization 
of "communication strategies" presented by Tarone (1978). Finally, . 
in a concluding Section, we. will summarize our findings, make a few 
tentative observations and suggestions that may be useful to teachers,. 
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Having selected the family and obtained their cooperation, we 
undertook to observe their English language encounters and their use 
of English to communicate. We visited their home and their ESL classes, 
tjilked with them ourselves, and observed them interacting with other 
Americans in a variety of situations. We accompanied them on several 
outings and observed a number of tutoring sessions and conversations 
with church members, ffinally, we interviewed the family, various 
members of the local business community in contact with the Hmong, and 
several members of the sponsoring church, for their perceptions of the 
problems of communication between Hmong and' Americans. 

These interviews and observations, carried out over a period of 
four months, have in most cases been recorded on cassette tape. The 
recordings have been transcribed and some portions translated by an 
able bilingual assistant, Vang Vang 

It should b** obvious that even a fairly extensive case study can 
provide only very tentative answers to our general question concerning 
the range of language contact experiences of Hmong refugee families 
in America. We should note further that even thij case study is not 
complete, since for one thing we have focused most of our attention 
on the parents and the family unit, giving little direct attention to 
the children as individual language userrs. 
B. The Subjects 

The Vang family, as we shall call them, consists of a father and 
mother in their early forties and three children: an older girl, 17, 
a younger girl , aged 9, and a boy, 15. An older son is married and 
lives in. another city. The given. names we will use in referring to 
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fhe; Individual, family members (the "names'' are actually kinship terms) 
aren as follows: 

Txiv , the father age 45 (approximate) 

;\ {Hii^tt- the mother age 40 (approximate) 



laus daughter . age 17 

Tus. -tub son age 15 

. Ntxav^;- daughter - age 9 

The Vang. f^^^^ in the Umted States in March of 1980, 

after ^^^^^^ In V r?^M9^^^^ They came directly 

to '^alnt Paul, sponsored; % a church congregation. The family lives 
on; refugee assistance funds supplemented by contributions from the 
church^and their married son. The church has looked after the family's 
immediate, needs: living space, health problems, clothing, most trans- 
portation, and; schooling. They were fortunate in getting the parents 
into regular EncjlisH classes very soon after their arrival. The 
church; members have also helped the family in such matters as banking, 
insurance, welfare,. and leasfes, and they are now trying to arrange jobs. 
In; addition,, church members. have volunteered to provide tutoring in 
English in the home, on an almost daily basis. 

The: faniliy lives in one; apartment of a qyadraplex. The other 
apartments are also occupied by Hmbng, with the grandfather and his 
wife in otie, and cousins* families in the other two apartments. 
Individual apartments are rarely closed off, the entire building serving- 
as„mo?e or less coirmunal living space. The Vahgs however have no friends, 
either Hmong or American, living in the immediate neighborhood outside 
of their 'building.; . . . - 
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Neither parent can read or write Hmong or Laotian, and neither 
speaks Laotian to any extent. Vang Txiv, the father, speaks some ^ 
Thai. He was a fa>Tner mor* of his life, serving, only for a brief 
time in the military. Vang Niam, his wift, is expert in Hmong 
stitchery and cooking; her responsibilities and activities would seem 
to have continued with much less change from the past than for other 
meirtbers of the family. The son, aged 15, speaks some Thai and some 
Lao, and received lessons in English in the camp. His present language 
ability in English is by far the most advanced; he can serve moderately 
well as an interpreter in most situations, and he 'seems to be^ucceeding 
in his schoolwork at the ninth-grade level. Both sisters are exceeding- 
ly shy and were more difficult to approach directly, making it hard to 
assess their levels of understanding and fluency in English. 

As has been mentioned, the family lives together with three other 
Hmoiig families. Additionally, much time is passed in visiting or 
receiving visiits from other relatives. Social contacts with the 
Ainer'idan community are limited to those with members of the sponsoring 
church in the tutoring sessions and in dealing with questions about 
their family affairs. The adults do not seek out social contacts with 
the American community^ 
C. Learning and Using English 

The adult English classes attended by the two parents have included 
classes in Survival English. The emphasis in these classes is on the 
mastery of simple grawnar points, pronunciation, and, at the level w,e 
observed, literacy skills. There are only limited opportunities to 
practice real, meaningful communication or to practice the coping skills 
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necessary for handling situations where the communicative needs exceed 
;the learner's command of English. The homework the Vangs now receive 
consists of Written assignments including basic arithmetic problems, 
ansiienng questions about a story, copying a passage or practicing a 
reading passage. 

The tutonng sessioiis provided by volunteers from the church were 
generally limited to topics such as numbers, telling time, addition or 
subtractipn of sums of money, naming things in picture books, practicing 
greetings, and practicing the alphabet and the spellings of familiar 
words. Some meaningful comrnuhi cation with the sponsors took place when 
the flweri cans tried, to assist with hoi ,ahold problems, although here 
the focus was on accomplishing the task and not on teaching the family 
how to cope witb problems of communication. 

Apart from the ESL classroom, the tutoring sessions in the home, 

and the children's attendance at public schools,- we found the Vang's 

j:ontacts with English speakers to bs quite limited and to involve very 

little actual communication in English. The English language interactions 

that we either observed at first hand-or learned something about at 

second hand are the following: 

11 ESLclasses for adults and public school programs for the 
children 

2) Contacts with tutors, in the home 

3) Riding the bus to school 

4) Banking (assisted by a church member) . * 

5) Dealings with the landlord (usually assisted by a church member) 

6) Shopping^for food 

7) Shopping for clothing and other commodities 
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8) Major purchases, such as a car, TV, or radio 

9) Church: occasional services and social events and one incident 
*' ihvoTvihg oxnmu about the death of a relative 

10) Doctor's and dentist's appointments (assisted by a church member) 
the types of situations we actually observed included l)vESL classes for 
adults and 2) tutoring sessions, -6) shopping for food, 7) shopping for 
clothing and for fabrics, and 9) a situation in which relatives had 
gathered at a church following a relative's death. 

We found that communication in English outside of the ESL class is 
minimal and is riot always handled in the same way. Four principal means 
of corririuni cation could be distinguished, as follows. 

first, in situations such as riding on the bus or shopping for 
groceries, almost no verbal communication took place. We should. re- 
emphasize that the Vangs riever initiated conversations in English and, 
in fact, datively avoided, situations that might lead others to speak 
to them. OtheV Hmong have been obsmed hiding their faces on the 
buses, and storeqwners told us that Hmong people shop very carefully 
but without requesting assistance, ynless there is a problem with a 
check, voucher or food stamp purchase, they can and usually do check 
out without exchanging: the cashier. Thus in many contact 

~siTMatidris7~spplcen^En^ this initial lis vel of 

fSurviyaV, and the social- contact experience does not necessarily 
provide a-1angi^ 

Second, there, are some situations such aS banking or negotiating 
with the landlord in which an American sponsor takes charge, acting as 
a. spokesperson or gliardian. In these interactions, the difficult part 
the cpra^ is handled by the American with minimal verbal 



coiismirii cation directed to the family members— chiefly the seeking 
and <recei vi ng of consent or yeri f i cati on . • 

the third xype of Interact! on /to be discussed further in section 3, 
inyolves the selection of a n^nVjer of the family or of the broader 
Hrong cofnmurilty to act as interpreter for an individual or a group. 
The person chosen is^ the one with the best command of English, usually 
a^tioy or young: mah* Thusi in many^of our attempts to communicate with 
the'plder Vangs-or in their negotiations with tutors, or in handling 
phoDe !ba11s, or; where prpt^ requiring verbal communication 

while shopping, th^ son served^as Interpreter or, in some cases, as 
spokesperson* ' ^ ' 

finallyi and seemingly only where all other approaches failed (or . 
where demands were minimal, as in returning a greeting), the individual 
adult communicated directly in English. This fact, while perhaps not 
surprising, is important in that it shows the extent to which adults can 
survive as residents in an English-speaking American community without 
English. It also reveals that, contrary to the expectations of many 
ESL teachers, the adult Hmong learner may have only the most limited 
experience with the English language outside of the classroom. 

Keeping in mind these observations concerning the general 
English-^anguage^experienceof a Hmong^ family in an American- 

:cityi we niay now turn to the second focus of our study, concerning the 
specific strategies used to effect communication. in English on the part 
of iiidividufeWith;vTimited knowledge of English. We will look both at 
the parents' own use of English and at the pervasive strateg,y of using 

0 

an interpreter or spokesperson for the family, which will suggest an 
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e^ension of the notion of communication "strategy developed by 
tarone and; others*.' .. 

3. cgffWMifAtiON STwitK^ : ^ • ' • * 

A. • The i^raineworlc. 6f A^^^ ■ 

\ * • • ' 

Vfe are concerned' here with the means used by a non-native speaker 

' to achieve cotnnwnication \ih the second language (English) when his or 

'jier irastery of the y<kabuW patterns, and discourse 

J, . , ^ • V . 9 i 

t usages of the language is inadequate to the task. Tarone (1980, p.2) 

defines cownuni cation stratitgies as "mutual attempts of two interlocutors 
to. agree on a meaning in sittotions where the requisite meaning . 
structures do not seem to be ihared. Coinrouni cation strategies are. seen 
as tools iised in a joint; negot ation of meaning, in situations where 
both interlocutprs are attempting to agree as to what is meant." - 

.As has been mentioned, wef have chosen. to use the conceptual frame-' 
work proposed; by Taroje, althfaugh^ different frameworks haSe' been, suggest- 
ed by other researchers (see, for example* Faerch end Kaspar 1979. 
Bialystok and Frbhlich 1980/ and Pal^Serg 1979)«to shed light on^ differing 
.aspects Of learner coiiin^ 

tarone specifies the fol-lowing three-criteria as prerequisites to 
lm~1nteractidn^ ^ 

1) The:SfteakVr desires to communicate, a. 

-2)" ^Therspeakembeliej^^ sQ^inU ngui stic 

strMCtur^; desired to coirimihicate meaning X 'is unavatl abl e , 
or is not shared with the listener 

' ■ ' { ■■ 
3>)l. the spea>:er cUods es to „ - 



a), avoid commuhicating X 
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f^y^i^'lv ••Sf * . % ;fctl%^iSttem^t^^^:^a^^^^^ to cpmmuhlcate: X*. ihe speaker 

»P^5v'''';-frt'?/-'";-S^^^^^ • ./■-■■^-:Hops;-^tr^^^^ $eeins clear to the 

^^^r-'pA^'^'U^^^J ,."ll*eaVt>?""'^tJfa^^^^^^ is^sh;aie'd;.rtieariing.- (Taronia- "1960) 

V :V.^ cHteHa; w^^^^ for Tarone that the 

%);■ ? .v f^tp^te^^^^ name--such as. learning strategy 

essence, 

iitost;:be^^ the use of 




Jsmg^^ete^^^ speech in the target 

lift 



tM?; slanguage, the purpose of 

\idLrhin^^ language by finding put: whether the 



%rone:S^ strategies into five major 

^esj|^^^ into sub-^categbries. Below is 

5 V , ' :^rifexp1<^^^^ subjtategory inpluding examples 



ifCom}|arpTO^^ Varadi 1973. 

Approximation Tlife. learner use single |arget language vocabulary 
itel or structure which the learner* knows is not 
correct, but which shares enough semantic feature's 
with thfe desired noti%)h) to satisfy the speaker 



V • , ^ * ^ (e;gi,-:pip^^^^^ 
. . , ^-^^^f^rd'toinage r TOe learner njakes up a new word in order to commiinl- 
1/ " cate a dM^ (e.g. ,"airball" for "balloon") ♦ 



K:^^ ,^;,CircumTocut The learner describes the charactferi sties or elements 
' "^^ ; : ^ " . ot;the; object or action instead of ujing the appro- 
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pfiatJi target language structure ("She is, uh, smoking 
something; -i don't know what- s its name. That's uh, 
Persian, and; we .use in Turkey, a lot of."); - — 



Transfer: 



;\ Jl^l^ai trahilation - the learner translates word for word from the 

-native Jahgua^^^^ 
. ''they toast^^^ 

Language switch language term without ... 

/.bothering to translate Xe.g;i''balon" for '' 
*/ . or ''tirW^^^ 
Appeal f or Assi stance r the learner asks for the correct terra or 

. \ structure (e.tj;, ''W^^^ 

■ Hime- . ' ^ th&.Tearher uses non-verbal siifategies In place 

' of (a meaning structure (^^ 

■' • hands. td illustrate applause} f 

/Avoidance - . , 

Jopic .avoidance occuri when the learner simply does not talk 
about cdiicejitsi for which the vocabulary or other 
^meaning strurt^^ 

Message aba^^^ about 
a wncept buti lac^^ 
./ / unabje:.to in midr utterance. 

' Given the: a^^ cprnnuni cation stra^^^ the 
.speaker -n^^^ meaning'--the; sub-caiegory of topic 

raypidanc^i^ tp identify unambigupusly as a strategy 

gf'}tw^ some strategies, such as 
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topic aypldance, may be used for various reasons: at times to simplify 
the- speaking task (in which case it is a production strategy) and at 
-4i«eM?-«^licit aid in negotianon or meaning from the native speaker 
interlocutor (in which case it is a communication strategy). In the • 
picture description tasks used by Tarone, failure to describe a particular- 
ly-salieht-aspect; of the pi^^^^ easiljTbe determined to be topic 

^aypidance. Howeveri in observational studies such as this one, it is 
more difficult to determine whether a learner is avoiding a topic because 
she does not have the needed verbal structures or because she really does 
hot. waht to talk a^^^^ topic. We have assumed in classifying anything 

as topic avpi dance, that the former was the case. The Vangs never gave 
any- other sign that they might be unwilling to discuss any given topic— in 
general they were friendly and open in thisir attempts to communicate with 

US. ... - * 

B.- Findings: Individual' Strategies 

The following chart contains" examr es of our findings. For each 
example, the situation is described and the speakers involved. Zero ((J) 
means that there was no verbal response, and square brackets enclose 
descriptions of non-verbal gestures or our interpretations of the intent 
of a speaker's remarks. Each of the examples comes from one of the 
following situations: 

Shopping i n a fabric store . In the course of one of our visits with the 
Varigs, the son Tus Tub asked us to take his mother and two other women 
to buy ijaterial. The communicati^ which took place involved our attempts 
to find out where they wanted td go and how to get there and, at the store, . 
the efforts of the sales clerk to find out how .much material each woman 
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\ Mantjld^^a^^^ amount would cost. 

Social;, visit ih. the Vang ' s :home . Over the four months. of the study, we 



"tlTtite^pttte::^^ a week. At first we attended tutoring 

sessions, but; to talk and observe .what happened. 
Several bf the instances included oh the chart come from such Informal 



conVersatioh^^ , 

Cohsciouis. Coniniuhication Strateg (cf. Tarone 1978) 

(A) ^ Topic Aybidance^^ 

- (Social^ S^^^ TxiVi what were you doing just now? 
tkiy:; daughter] I don't know say.) 
, (Social :;-txiv: Chia Thao and Cynthia ccmiing . . . 
Bruce: '.Why did they come? 
Txiv: Chia Thao . . . I don't know say.) 

(B) ftessage Abandprvnent : • N^^ 
(2); ^paraphrase! 

(A)^ Approximation 

■(Social: Ni am: Have manyf many rain [i.e., there is a lot 
_ . ^ 1- of -rain, there].) 
(Iqcial: Niam: I maoyi many chicken and rice [i.e., , 
I eat dfi^ rice a lot].) 

^(B) Word cpinage^ None 
:(3): Conscious . , 

^(A): ilfi^caVSr^^ ^ 
^ (B)i tariguage^^ ^ / 
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^^y'^/'^'^-'^/'L-- (sHpPpinjj:- Sa^^^^^ So, how much do ypu want of this 

[one kind oiF materiaT]? 



l^tl'^S'^'-'-?^' y<. ' Cousin: [Stream of Hmbng in which she says she 

^'f'f .Wanti the same atnbUnt' as of thei first 

'■' ■ ^: -.J — — - - type Of nateria^^ 



:(4)' 'JppeaV.fori^^M^^ 
, ** (Shoppinj^^ How long have you -been here? 

Niam: 0 

sjiightly; d^^^^ 

- - ■ .J , - ■- ■ ^- 

■ to see 'if m 

Jiiiie 

' . .(Social: Sharon: Niam, how do you do this? [make geometric 

; -patterns^ in cloth] 
Niam: 0: [Fetches a piece of paper and demonstrates 
JipW the pattern is made.]) 
; (shopping: Shar^^^^ good thread? 

Niam: peiwns^^^^ how^a ^trohg piece of threa^d 
; — . . Jean i . 

We found: tha^^ types of communication 

sti^ategies^: t^^ avbidante message abandonment, approximation, 
language switch, a^^^ and mime. Iii our data there 

:w6re^fw^ ,ayoid9nce and mime, but only two examples 

pf appnox^^ each of Tanguag^^^ arid appeal for 

- a|,sf stariw The greatest reKarice was on non-verbal means • 

Althb^^ pur data on the son* s inter- 

actlph^^^ strategies fall mostly into 

. thekei^al:.c^^^^ translation^ With 
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only a few excimples of mime and a few detectable examples of avoidance. 
He did . not seem to employ any other types. This difference In 
conrouni cation strategies raises some Interesting questions: Are certain 
strategies favore d byjcertain_age groups, or-^as we suspect, do the choices 
reflect the language proficiency of the learner? On the other hand, can 
the son use verbal communication strategies because he Is more proficient 
in English, oro's.he more proficient because (among other things) he Is 

more aggressive in using strategies which may promote his language 

•5 ' 

learning? , 

> 

Ci CbwDunal Strategies - . 

Thus far we have approached communication strategies only from the 
perspefctlve'of the Individual speaker attempting to transfer a meaning. 
But we have already noted the frequent use of Intermediaries, as 
translators or spokespersons by the older Hmong adults In preference 
to direct communication In English on thelif* own. By this means adults 
do get messages across, but rather than handling the linguistic 
formulation Into English themselves or using some communication strategy 
as a substitute, they primarily rely on the individual with the best 
cpnmand of English to convey the message for the group. For example, 
storepwners and. clerks have commented that the Hmong appear in large 
-groups to do their shopping, with one person acting as a go-between for 
the entire group. When a family is shopping together, the parents select 

the items to be bought and the children take over at the check-out. 

.* • « . * ^ 

While this last case may seem to violate normal role structures in the 
family, by elevating a young boy or girl to a position of responsibility, 
these two coping strategies are very much in tune with the general 
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corporate kinship, structure of the Hmbng, which emphasizes the family 
and conmunity 'unit over the individual-. 

Jo attbiriiwdate thfs p^^^ approach to communication, 

iwe -havei-^g^^^^ oppose to her individual \ 

- ?strategi es a category of cpmmuhal communi cati on strategi es . 

in the following; table we exemplify such strategies, mostly from 
iitultipns in which #e; Van^ son, Tus Tub, served as 

^interpreter for his parents or took upon- himself the role of spokesman 
^fgr his family^ . 
:CdiTinunal .:Communi cati oh Strategi es 
(T) Use of an Interpreter 

(Social; Tus tub acts as interpreter for individuals who were 
trying to relate some of their experiences in the war and 
i nf ormati on about thei r 1 i f e in Laos . ) 
(Church: Tus Tub acts as interpreter to relay information 
. about the. death of a relative.) 
(2) Use of a Spokesperson 

(A) For an individual 
(Social: lua Tub acts as a spokesman, relating the story 
of his father's life, in response to a question addressed 
to his father.) 

(Shopping; Son acts as a spokesman for his father who 
wants to. buy a shopping cart and 5ome clothes.) 

(B) Tor a group 
(Shopping': [reported] An individual with experience takes 
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■ fcharfge. of making' a^^^ 
(SpciaT: The other adults in the same quaBraplex with 
- . — therVarigs~have'n^ Tus Tub requests that 

yrc.ifind classed 
The ixamples'^^g^ from three situations: 

Social; in tliis instance, we Were just getting to know the family, 
bur^ appearance one Sunday afternoon had led to the eventual gathering 
of a nunib^^^^ in the Vang living room. (It is still 

av^r^ysterx where th^^^ how they assembled so quickly.) 

We began asking them^^ about their lives in Laos, the war, and 

Jheir subsequent flights to Thailand. Most of our conversation was 
.conducted via Tus Tub as interpreter. The tales began with Tus Tub 
relating his father's life story, although to our surprise he did not 
consult his father, who was sitting silently close by; Txiv himself 
did not participate. Our questions to others, however, and their 
subsequent replies were quite fully translated by Tus Tub. Only the 
questions directed to his father were answered directly by Tus Tub ^ 
^without consul ta^^ 

Church: On this occasion, we had arrived for our usual Sunday visit 
With the family only, to find them seemingly a littl^less happy to , 
see US. Jt.-turn^d^ that one of their recently arrived relatives 
fed, died sud^^^ night, (It was the son who explained 

this^i^flWe :topK. T^^^ his father to the church where the widow 

aftd- p^^^^^^^ and offered our help. In this 

fn|tanc% Xu|^ interpreter for his extended family. 

Sfrop^iHg: i)# directly observe* a group represented by an 



ihdfyiduall^^^ shopping transaction, but an interview with 

-iiWo^^asststan^^ managers provided considerable information 
includina^ of the problems and shopping practices 

of :H#ng. cus.toTO^ in a discount supermarl^et in the Vangs* neighborhood. 

, From the. of the individual adult learner, the strategy 

lof uslng^^^^^^^ a kind of avoidance , a 

.strategy that ca^^^ own linguistic development. 

But from; the^ point pf view, of course,, it not only provides 

the;:best;me^^ it also, we may 

note, niaximizes the language experience of the coirinunity's best speakers, 
presumably helping them to develop their own knowledge and communication 
skills even further. It is difficult to say whether this benefit is a 
conscious consideration in the community's selection of this means of 
communication. 

The use of translators or spokespersons in intercultural^ 
communi cation is certainly, nothing new and may net be uniquely 
associated with the Hmong community among Amerir^^'s linguistic 
minbrities. But there are'three points to consider which irwike iz a 
phenomenon worth noting and Worth further examination. Translators 
pr:;..!spol(espersons are usually used by people who have no need or no. 
time to learn.a language, for whom the communication situation is 
temporary and single-purposed, as, for example, the completion of a 
business deal or agreement^ on a treaty, or a week's visit to Hungary 
on vacation. Biit it seems probable that the Hmong who have immigrated • 
:.here will be staying, which leads to the expectation that most of them^ 
should be i>ter^^^ eventually to function 
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independently, of course, it Is possible that the co^^nity as a- ° 
Whole might survive without naking this assun,ption-co-u„,i 
strategies of survival cdwrtication might provide a way for the 
to«„„ity as a whole to succeed in its neW 1 ife even though so^e 
.. indlyrtoals might never -learn to co««,„icate in English well enough 
to survive alone. " has in fact been suggested' to us by William 
Smalley (personal co-unication) that the communal strategies we 
have described may be simply ^ continuation of practices successfully 
employed for cross-lihg„ist,c c^nication ,by the'teng con^nities 
in: Laos and Thailand. I, both countries, the H»o„g were never really 
. considered :natives. having migrated south from China over the preceding 
hundr.. years or so and having settled in the >«K,te highlands, largely 
isolated from the majority l,„,u„e and culture. The question "now is 
whether practices which may .ave served well under those circumstances 
are appropriate for a Hmong community existing in the midst of an 
essentially monolingual Western technological society. 

4- CONCLUSION 

He1,ave examined some aspects of the interaction of one Hmong 
family with the English-speaking co™«,nity to determine what sc-ts ' 
Of language contact situations they encounter and what means they 
use to achieve comnunication in those situations. In the case 
reported here we find th« English language use outside of the 
classroom is guite limited: the family we'observed does not seek ' 
out, and sometimes actively avoids, situations requiring the use of 
English.. Where communication with English speakers cannot be avoided. 



sppkespeirsoft^s orinte^^^^ arei usually employed, even though this 
'iNjleroay'lBVe^^^^ of the family 'to a position of 

^'p^estige ^^^^^ ;pniy when this conimjnal strategy of 

"canmunlcatte parents attempt to communicate 

diwctiyi arid the^ are those which 

seari to :pn^ learning least. Thus the common assumption 

linrsecpndrlahguage teaching that what is taught' in the classroom will 
be reinforced through Ijarticularly the 

as^junqjtfon that adult learners Will necessarily make use of their 
"survival English," .'is .called into question. 

^We can ohly^spe;ulate jis to vfhether this situation differs from 
. the general, ex^ of refugees and immigrants of other language 

'packgi*ouhds with very l imfi ted knowledge of .English. We feel that 
the Hmong practice may reflect not only a lack of appropriate language 
learning skills bn the part of individuals but also a tradi\,.on of 
cornmunity isolation and self-sufficiency ca^rried over from. the 
Hn»ng: experience as a geographically isolated minority in Laos and, 
before that, in China. 

the fact that the Hmong can achieve a degree of accommodation to 
American life without universal mastery of basic English language 
skills raises so^^ regarding the process of 

assimilation^ Does the use of communal communication strategies 
provide a valjuable,,b^^^ against some of the shock of relocation 
Wi^ different cultural setting? Assuming, that the 

use.p^^^ to developing individual 

pwfttfency from culture shock, , 
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what are the consequences with respect to achieving economic 
self-sufficiency?; Can jobs be found in which Hmong workers can 
connuniicate with their employers (or their customers) througli the . 
services of a bilingual foremarv. or interpreter? .Or must each Hmong 
-adult be expected to strive for linguistic independence through 
mastery of English as a/ prerequisite for employment? 

These broad questions of' resettlement pol 5cy are obviously very 
difficult to answer, and yet they are crucial to the English language 
teachers' decisions about what approach to take in the first stages 
of language instruction for refugee adults. . Since we do not know the 
answers (and because our own investigation is too limited to support 
any broad generalizations), we hesitate to offer any suggestions for 
teachers. Teachers may, however, want to reconsider "survival English" 
as a matter involving the family ot a group in some cases rather than 
just the individual* The teacher can choose to recognize, support, and 
even practice in class the process of communication through an 
interpreter. On the .other hand, the teacher may wish*to find ways to 
encourage and develop individualr.self-reliance in communication and 
practice in using English for genuine communication outside the class- 
room. In any case the teacher will want to investigate in some way 
the nature of the language-contact experiences of her own stvjdents. 

Before we can be confident about the validity of generalizations 
from this case "study to the broader Hmor^g community, much additional 
research is needed. We have not studied relations of children with 
their English-speaking peers, and we need to know more about how 
both amateur and professional (paid) interpreters manage 'the process 
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of translation. Of course* a much larger, population needs to be 
studied, including older adults, adults without children old enough 
to translate, and less isolated families. The process of coimiuni cation 
among employees and between employees and employers ha.s aTso not been 
studied. 

With additional data, a number of interesting questions can be 
addressed. To what extent does avoidance of direct coitmuni cation or 
the choice of conrouni cation strategies reflect the learner's 
confidence in her own linguistic abilities and attitudes toward the. 
majority culture? To what extent does the use of individual or 
communal coninuni cation strategies reflect the educational level and 
cultural traditions of particular refugee groups"? And, from a 
practical viewpoint, how do attitudes tov.-ard communication and 
strategies of coninuni cation In the majority language affect the 
psychological.econpmic and cultural adjustment of refugees to the 
realities of life in this new land? 
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NOTES 

• *He^ have benefited in the revision of this paper from the 
questions and conmiehts of members of the audience at the Jpnth 
AnniiaT'Uriiyersity of .Wisconsin-Milwaukee Linguistic Symposium, 
the iSISr MinneTESOL Spring Workshop/Seminar, and the University 
of Minnesota Linguistics Club. We are especially grateful to 
Jeahnette Gundel and Elaine Tarone who read and cotmiented on 
.earlier drafts. While we-have tried to incorporate their 
suggestions i»1 revising the paper, these people bear no= respcnsibi- 
lity for remaining deficiencies. 

' This study was supported by a grant in aid of research from 
'the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota and was carried 
out under the au.spices of the Southeast Asian Refugee Studies 
Project 'of the Center for Urban and Regional Affairs, University 
of Minnesota. 

1. 'In this paper "language contact" will be used to mean cross- 
lingual interactions rather than to refer to the interaction of 
two languages w^ithih pne'slpeaker, as in the works of Uriel 
Wienreich, Dell Hymes, /and' others, • . 

2. Gumperz and Hymes ( 1964) have argued for the value of. this 
kind of stucly in planning curricula in bilingual and general 
education for ethnic minority students. The view that an 
understanding of the students* linguistic environment is essential" 
to planning efffcti^^^ is also the bas'is of 
the Eurdpean-bprn ''functional -notional" curriculum. As van Ek 
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Language learning 




exRBCted^tV^^^^^^^ the learner himself . 



jy: ^tj^^ft:^|^^!^||f;'^i^ffoi!ei gh; 'l,anguage ., 

^^ii^-i-?::^;^ . -pf :'|||j^|tua|^^^^^ .COTmunltati^^^^ -may ;yi eld , very- rl ch, 



;TJfMgMt:Jinty,tKe;-:n^^^^^^ 1earh"er--interlanguage. 

^J?^^ir|" ;;:^r: ' AtHthe=:%ry :l^^^^^ language 



IS concentrating^ the 



l^tf^^: ' i|)?lji,%t§5^ thah^ on her per forniance or 

- . pro^^^^^ jn the s^^^^ language learning 



fete*----.; 



^k;>i5^ a!lM§ti:all In thie second larigu^g involve 



.cdRfng;(i|lt^^^ p ^^"^r abi l/i ty . AT ternati vie 

n^des 0^^^^^ conmuni cation strategies, 

communica- 




& fj> ' i ? "'A anguager-acQui si.ti on-sprocessesv r ' 

KS'V-^ 'i^''"!, ' ; ' -I'^ell-ii s<|He laddiilpnaT^'; ca^^^^ of 



response whi ch We cbiild not 




P>4-% ~ A^^lioVe^^ :we^ dfd; ifiot Know wHeriB the three 
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women wanted to go shDp|)ing. 
-|bjiMni^9;SR*id^5^^ Niam responded ''Wh^re 



Bf-T^jjSS^ 'IhjijMU: .:''N0j-*lieiTj.' (VI1tli \ shrug and a- puzzled 



^ ^/l^^^ Wherie ,^^^^^ Nia#: (settling ^*nt6 the back seat) 

nWljirl^ :We fiiM asking as we went where to 



. jtuirnlah^ rectiori^. 



\ 



, It. is iyer^^^^^ deterraine What motivated these repetitions. 



iReirhapS;Jiam?w^ assuming .that hier the matter 



rid 



vUiat-wefwere.ipn^ conversation,. Perhaps she 

#as; Tapsihgfin^^^^ encouraged in the classroom. , 

[perhaps she c^^^^ wanted to indicate 

, her .destte-,;^^ the ;conversation--a kind .of goodwi 1 1 

-^niisage. Only if this last explanation were accepted could repetition 



v^^^-;. bexonsidered a?ltind of cominuni cation strategy, which did not. 




jhoyffiyen,-.convey^^ ';now, though it may have 

cdhveyed ^her nie^^ desire to wntinue^ It is 

interesting^^ noterthat alithou^ the learner apparently could not 

;proc|ss,.;t^ she could repeal: the utterance_^with, 

{astqnishingi; a^^ syntax, arid intonation. 

;5,v ■ Spi* irese^^^^ it has not yet 

$Ten: establis^^^^^ that the learner's choice of 

-toinmurili^a^^^ haVe negative or positive effects on the 



■l^j^riirui bf^ jbH^ lya uage^ fagrch and Ka^par (J079 ) > f or exa mpl e^ 



|aye Sug^est^^^^^^^ categories in Tarorie's schema 

I^^^^^^VVji'^^^^^^^^^ Hh^^MT Pfv topic avoidance, mime, 

^P^|^.,'.^1t^ns'i^^ ^|s?l stance, -while they may 'be -effective- 
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